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The  House  having  under  consideration  the  bill  to  admit  Oregon  into  the 
Union  as  a  State — Mr.  STEVENSON  said : 

I  do  not  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  view  to  go  at  length  into 
this  protracted  discussion.  I  have  risen  merely  in  justice  to 
myself,  to  give  the  reasons  which  will  actuate  me  in  voting 
for  the  admission  of  Oregon.  Whatever  may  be  the  term  of 
my  service  on  this  floor,  I  shall  never  give  a  vote  which  more 
fully  commends  itself  both  to  my  head  and  heart  than  that 
which  will  record  me  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  this  State. 
I  find  in  that  vote  no  inconsistency  with  the  vote  which  I  was 
called  upon  to  give  on  the  English  compromise  measure  for 
the  admission  of  Kansas.  If  gentlemen  on  the  other  side — 
not  only  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Grow,)  who 
made  the  minority  report,  but  others  who  sustain  him — will 
examine  their  own  records,  it  is  not  improbable  they  will  find 
some  more  glaring  inconsistency  than  any  that  can  be  construed 
from  the  votes  of  gentlemen  from  slaveholding  States  for  the 
admission  of  Oregon. 

I  acknowledge  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  a  firm  believer  in 
the  conservative  rule  of  action  established  by  the  English 
proposition,  as  a  future  basis  for  the  admission  of  new  States — 
that  no  Territory  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  this 
Union  until  she  has  a  population  equal  to  the  ratio  of  repre¬ 
sentation.  I  adhere  to  that  doctrine  yet.  It  commended  itself 
to  my  judgment  then,  and  I  still  approve  of  it.  But  there  is 
no  inconsistency  in  an  approval  of  that  doctrine  with  the  vote 
which  I  propose  to  give  on  this  measure.  To  my  judgment, 
the  two  votes  are  in  perfect  harmony.  We  agreed  by  the 
English  bill  to  admit  Kansas  with  a  population  less  than  the 
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ratio  of  representation.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  had  chosen 
to  come  in  by  an  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the  English 
bill,  would  the  State  not  have  been  admitted  with  less  than 
the  ratio  of  representation?  Clearly  so. 

We  proposed  to  admit  Kansas  a  year  ago,  subject  to  an  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  popular  vote,  with  less  than  the  population  re¬ 
quired  by  the  English  amendment  ;  and  had  the  people  of 
Kansas  accepted  the  terms  of  that  bill,  Kansas  would  have  this 
day  been  a  coequal  sovereignty  in  this  Confederacy,  with  a 
population  less  than  that  of  Oregon,  and  less  than  the  ratio 
declared  in  the  same  bill  to  be  requisite  for  the  admission  of 
future  States.  Why,  then,  this  exception  in  favor  of  Kansas? 
Not,  as  it  has  been  alleged  in  this  debate,  that  we  feared  rev¬ 
olution  and  bloodshed.  No,  sir;  I  here  solemnly  declare,  no 
such  motive  actuated  my  vote ;  I  was,  I  trust,  guided  by  a 
loftier,  and  more  patriotic  purpose.  Justice  demanded  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  this  rule,  as  to  pending  applications.  Kansas  had 
gone  through  all  the  regular  forms  of  law,  and,  under  an  im¬ 
plied  acquiescence  of  Congress,  prepared  itself  to  put  on  the 
habiliments  of  States  sovereignty,  before  that  rule  was  adopted. 
A  convention  had  been  called,  a  constitution  had  been  adopted, 
and  the  State  itself  was  knocking  loudly  for  admission.  Would 
it  have  been  just  to  Kansas  to  have  applied  a  new  rule  as  a 
barrier  to  her  admission,  which,  however  wise,  just,  and  con¬ 
servative  to  all  Territories  which  had  taken  no  initiatory  steps 
for  admission,  had  never  been  applied  in  the  past,  and  which 
Kansas  could  not  have  suspected  would  have  been  demanded 
as  a  sine  qua  non  for  her  admission?  On  the  contrary,  she 
had  rather  been  encouraged  by  Congress  to  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  strife  and  intestine  disorder 
which  must  for  many  years  prove  a  stigma  upon  her  escutcheon. 

This  constituted  an  exception  from  the  rule  in  the  English 
bill  towards  Kansas.  The  same  rule  would  apply  to  and  ex¬ 
clude  Oregon,  were  it  conceded  that  she  had  not  the  requisite 
population. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  ably  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  House  his  data  for  assuming  that  Oregon  has  at 
this  hour  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
gallant  and  patriotic  Delegate  from  that  Territory  has,  upon 
his  personal  varacity,  stated  to  us  that  he  has  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  population  of  Oregon  largely  exceeds  the  present 
ratio.  This  would  seem  to  be  sufficient,  especially  as  there  is 
no  proof  to  contradict  it.  If  the  rule  prescribed  by  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son  himself  in  the  case  of  Tennessee  is  to  prevail,  Oregon  has 
the  requisite  population  required  by  the  English  bill,  and 
ought  to  receive  the  vote  of  every  member  in  this  Hall. 

1  avow  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  great  doubt  as  to  the 
population,  I  should  promptly  vote  for  this  measure.  The 
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same  considerations  which  exempted  Kansas  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  English  bill  apply,  in  my  judgment,  with  fourfold 
force  to  Oregon.  Uo  disorder,  riots,  or  bloodshed,  stain  her 
garments;  no  sectional  dissensions  have  retarded  her  prosper¬ 
ity  ;  no  irregularity  has  marked  her  proceedings  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  her  constitution.  She  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  hap¬ 
py,  united,  and  prosperous  people,  with  a  republican  constitu¬ 
tion,  asking  a  place  in  this  Union  of  States.  That  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  that  application  made,  long  prior  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  English  bill.  Kansas  was  excepted  from  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  provisions  of  that  measure;  and,  upon  similar 
grounds,  I  propose  to  except  Oregon. 

Apply  the  English  rule  to  Dakotah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  and  each  and  every  Territory  which  had  not  adopted  its 
constitution,  and  was  not  applying  for  its  admission  at  the  period 
ot  its  adoption;  but  do  not,  I  pray  you,  extend  it  to  inchoate 
States,  which  had  peacefully  adopted  their  constitutions  under 
the  quasi  invitations  from  Congress,  that  they  would  be  gladly 
welcomed  into  this  brotherhood  of  States,  and  would  have  no 
test  of  population  applied  to  them.  Simple  justice  would 
seem  to  demand  this  much  at  our  hands. 

Is  it  not  this  rule  of  action,  Mr.  Speaker,  prescribed  in  all 
our  civil  and  legal  proceedings  ?  If  public  policy  require  and 
demand  the  change  of  a  legislative  enactment,  and  a  new  rule 
of  action  be  required,  are  not  all  pending  suits  usually  ex¬ 
empted  from  its  operation?  Would  it  not  be  the  essence  of 
despotism  by  the  ex  post  facto  operation  of  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  to  regulate  pending  controversies ! 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  argue  the  obligation  resting  upon  us 
for  the  admission  of  Oregon  with  a  population  of  sixty  thous¬ 
and,  as  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
That  has  already  been  done  by  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me,  and  by  none  with  more  ability  than  by  my  friend  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Stephens,)  who  opened  this  debate. 

Gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  persuade  thern- 
*  selves  it  is  a  just  ground  of  objection  to  the  admission  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  because  persons  of  color  are  not  permitted  by  the  consti- 
tion  to  sue  in  their  courts. 

I  deny  that  Congress  can  look  into  a  constitution  of  a  State 
but  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  it  is  republican.  I  will  re¬ 
sist  such  a  right  at  every  hazard.  Our  Republican  friends, 
however,  will,  I  trust,  not  become  agonized  over  this  provision. 
The  mighty  outrage  is  a  mere  chimera  of  their  excited  imagi¬ 
nations.  It  is  not  an  unusual  provision.  The  exclusion  in 
many  of  the  States,  and  in  the  free  States,  too,  is  not  confined 
to  free  negroes.  Infan t^femce  covert ,  and  lunatics  cannot  sue 
except  by  the  intervention  of  a  prochein  ami ,  or  a  trustee; 
and  yet ‘such  enactments  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
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wisest  and  best  statesmen  in  the  land.  Our  slaves  cannot  sue 
except  through  the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  and  yet  our 
courts  are  open  to  the  assertion  of  any  alleged  right  of  free¬ 
dom.  I  beseech  gentlemen  to  examine  carefully  the  statutes 
and  constitutions  of  many  of  the  free  States,  and  they  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  objection  affords  no  ground  of  exclu¬ 
sion,  if  Congress  possessed,  on  this  ground,  the  power  of  inhi¬ 
bition. 

I  beg  gentlemen  to  look  to  the  consistency  of  their  own 
record.  Many  of  them  were  zealous  advocates  of  the  Topeka 
Kansas  constitution,  and  by  its  terms,  free  negroes,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  were  excluded  from  the  Territory,  and  that 
Kansas  ostracism  was  sustained  by  a  popular  vote.  Where 
was  then  the  indignation  and  horror  of  that  portion  of  the 
Republican  party,  who  are  now  so  much  outraged  at  a  sim¬ 
ple  denial  of  the  right  of  a  free  negro  to  institute  a  suit  in  his 
own  name  ? 

It  is  not  argued  that  any  right  is  denied,  and  that  justice 
cannot  be  obtained  by  suit  in  the  name  of  an  intervening 
party,  which  is  the  exact  rule  prescribed  even  in  slave  States 
to  white  persons  who  are  infants,  married  women,  or  lunatics. 

Some  of  my  American  friends,  and  perhaps  two  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  are  horrified  at  this  application,  and  cannot  afford  to 
vote  for  Oregon.  Why  ?  Because,  they  say,  it  allows  alien 
suffrage  in  their  constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already,  upon  a  former  occasion,  an¬ 
nounced  on  this  floor  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  alien  suf¬ 
frage.  I  think,  with  the  ready  mode  of  acquiring  citizenship 
afforded  by  our  existing  laws,  it  is  proper  and  just  to  limit 
suffrage  to  citizens.  Such  a  conservative  rule  would  always 
meet  my  approbation.  What  right,  however,  has  Congress 
to  look  into  the  provisions  of  a  constitution  of  a  sovereign 
State  which  is  republican,  and  place  its  opinion,  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  its  provisions,  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  State 
which  has  adopted  it,  and  on  whose  people  it  is  obligatory? 
If  Congress  has  a  right  to  look  into  it  for  one  purpose,  it  may 
look  into  it  for  another;  and  should  a  Republican  majority 
have  the  sway  of  this  House,  the  argument  now  used  by 
South  Americans  might  be  used  as  a  wreapon  for  their  own 
destruction. 

I  think,  too,  our  American  friends  must  again  look  to  the 
record,  or  they  may  be  suspected  of  inconsistency.  If  I  re¬ 
member  aright,  the  word  “citizen,”  as  adopted  in  the  Critten¬ 
den  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas,  was  stricken  out,  and 
the  word  “ inhabitant ”  inserted  in  the  Montgomery  amend - 
ment ,  for  which  all  our  American  friends  voted.  I  should, 
besides,  suppose  that  our  American  friends,  from  the  slave 
States,  might  safely  afford  to  support  a  measure  which  has 
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received  the  sanction  of  at  least  one,  if  not  two,  of  their 
prominent  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Surely  my  two 
American  colleagues  from  Kentucky,  could  afford  to  tread 
where  the  distinguished  Crittenden  led ;  and  when  this  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Oregon,  received  his  support  and  vote, 
in  May  last,  when  the  population  was  not  as  great  as  it  is 
now,  it  should  receive  a  favorable  support  at  their  hands. 
The  alien  suffrage  feature  of  this  bill  was  not  formidable 
enough  to  drive  Mr.  Crittenden  from  its  support,  and  I  regret 
that  it  cannot  receive  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  my  support  for  the  admission  of  Oregon 
on  even  higher  grounds.  I  belong  to,  and,  in  part,  represent, 
a  State  which  geographically  lies  in  the  centre  of  this  Union. 
She  has,  and  always  intends  to  stand  by  it.  She  can  sympa¬ 
thize  with  no  extreme  which  aims  at  its  disruption.  But  Ken¬ 
tucky  looks  to  the  Constitution  as  the  bulwark  of  her  rights 
and  the  great  paladium  of  her  safety  and  the  only  bond  of 
that  Union.  As  her  adopted  son,- 1  revere  her  devotion  to 
that  great  charter  of  our  rights.  Like  her,  I  will  resist  any 
assault  upon  its  guarantees  no  matter  from  what  section  or 
section.  By  being  transplanted  from  my  own  Virginia,  I  have, 
I  trust,  never  lost  sight  of  the  early  lessons  of  strict  construc¬ 
tion  and  State  rights  in  which  I  was  brought  up. 

That  same  institution,  sir,  of  which  we  are  both  alumni ,  and 
of  which  wre  can  be  so  justly  proud,  should  disown  us  and  dis¬ 
card  any  son  who  could  ever  forget  the  lessons  which  he 
learned  in  that  institution,  or  prove  recreant  to  the  principles 
of  the  great  founder,  whose  crowning  work  it  was,  and  who 
sleeps  so  calmly  on  Monticello’s  summit,  in  its  sight.  As 
there  brought  up,  so  I  this  day  stand — a  strict  constructionist; 
looking  to  the  Constitution  and  its  guarantied  rights  as  the 
only  palladium  of  our  safety.  And  when  I  hear  gentlemen 
from  some  of  the  extremes  of  this  Union  alarmed  at  the  fact 
that  the  scepter  of  power  has  passed  from  the  slave  States 
which  'founded  this  Government,  to  the  free  ones,  and  that 
with  that  this  change  must  ultimately  destroy  this  Union,  I 
do  not  yield  my  assent  to  any  such  doctrine.  Ko  government 
can  stand  upon  mere  parchment.  The  affections  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  States,  which  have  swelled  from  thirteen  to 
thirty-two,  must  be  centered  in  and  desire  the  continuance  of 
the  Union,  or  it  will  not  last.  The  exactions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  must  find  a  prompt  acquiescence  in  every  heart  and  in 
every  section. 

You  might  as  well  expect  to  make  a  man  a  Christian  and 
imbue  him  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  by  taking  him  into 
a  church  and  showing  him  the  ten  commandments  engraved 
upon  tablets  of  wood  or  stone,  as  to  expect  that  this  Union  can  be 
kept  alive  and  perpetuated  without  the  attachment  of  every  sec- 
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tion  of  the  country,  and  a  determination  to  stand  not  only  by 
the  rights  of  each  State  as  guarantied  by  the  Constitution, 
but  by  that  fraternal  spirit  in  which  it  was  formed.  I  stand 
by  this  Confederation  ;  and  one  of  the  proudest  votes  that  I 
sliall  ever  give  will  be  that  which  I  shall  give  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  Oregon.  It  will  give  the  lie  to  the  charge  which 
has  been  made,  that  southern  men  voted  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas,  and  wrere  whiling  to  violate  the  rule  in  regard  to  popu¬ 
lation,  because  Kansas  was  a  slave  State.  I  repudiate  it  for 
Kentucky ;  I  repudiate  it  for  myself.  I  ain  willing  to  see 
free  and  slave  States  come  in  equally,  wheji  they  come  in 
with  republican  constitutions.  I  believe  they  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  whtliout  a  population  equal  to  the  ratio  of  repre¬ 
sentation. 

But  I  would  not  extend  that  rule  to  Oregon,  because  we 
did  not  extend  it  to  Kansas  ;  and  it  was  not  intended,  in  my 
judgment,  that  it  should  be  extended  to  States  that  had  al¬ 
ready  applied  to  come  in  and  were  knocking  for  admission  at 
the  doors  of  Congress.  And,  sir,  I  am  willing  to  stand  to  the 
day  of  judgment  upon  this  vote.  My  constituency  will  ap¬ 
prove  it ;  Kentucky  will  approve  it.  By  it  I  prove  that  T 
know  no  sectionalism.  I  cannot  go  to  the  extreme  of  some  of 
my  southern  friends.  I  do  not  believe  that  slavery  is  so  likely 
to  destroy  this  country  as  corruption,  as  centralization,  as  con¬ 
solidation.  There  is  the  source  of  my  great  fear.  I  wcwld 
like  to  see  the  expenditures  of  this  Government  reduced  to 
that  wrhicli  but  ten  years  ago  was  regarded  as  entirely  ample. 
They  can  bear  that  reduction. 

I  have  always  thought  it  was  an  error  in  the  great  men 
who  wrote  the  Federalist,  that  they  conceded  and  magnified 
the  grants  of  powrer  contained  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  I 
have  alwrays  believed  that  this  error  sprang  from  an  honest 
and  patriotic  zeal  to  have  the  Constitution  adopted.  They 
feared  that  the  great  obstacle  of  its  acceptance  was  a  supposed 
weakness — and  this  opinion  was  increased  by  the  failing  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  from  a  want  of  strength.  The 
articles  in  the  Federalist  were  written  under  a  belief  that  the 
State  governments  w^ould  he  too  strong  for  the  federal  bantling . 
They  endeavored,  therefore,  to  meet  this  popular  objection 
by  imparting  to  the  General  Government  in  their  constitu¬ 
tions,  powders  which  have  since  been  prolific  of  great  mischief. 
But  now,  if  they  could  rise  from  their  graves,  and  see  that  the 
rights  of  the  States  are  practically  repudiated,  and  every  day 
crushed  by  the  mastodon  of  consolidation ;  when  a  vitiated  and 
cormorant  thirst  for  public  plunder  can  be  only  satisfied  by  a 
prostitution  of  the  purposes  of  the  General  Government.,  by 
the  increase  of  offices  and  patronage  ;  when  w^e  have  Coast 
Surveys,  Agricultural  Patent  Office  Reports,  Mechanical  Re- 
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ports,  and  now  agricultural  colleges,  with  compensation  and 
per  diem  to  its  members,  they  would  ask  themselves  “  is  it 
possible  that  the  human  intellect  can  undertake  to  justify  all 
these  things,  under  a  Government  which  we  supposed,  when 
we  founded  it,  was  one  of  limited  powers,  and  confined  to  its 
enumerated  powers,  and  these  only,  supposed  to  be  essential 
to  the  mutual  defence  and  preservation  of  those  sovereign 
States,  who  parted  with  only  so  much  of  their  sovereignty  as 
was  necessary  for  effectuating  the  objects  of  their  union  ?”  It 
was  then  the  centrifugal,  and  it  is  now  the  centripetal,  power 
that  threatens  us. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  all  this.  As  long  as  you  have 
protective  tariffs,  and  large  surpluses  in  the  Treasury,  there  is 
always  an  incentive  to  corruption  and  extravagance.  Let  us 
all  come  back,  and,  by  a  State-rights,  orthodox,  construc¬ 
tion,  bring  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  its 
original  design.  Let  us  construe  it  strictly,  and  endeavor 
to  restrain  the  General  Government  from  every  power  which 
is  not  legitimately  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  I  believe, 
if  we  can  cut  off1  all  the  axtravagances  of  the  Government, 
stop  all  those  bounties  to  particular  classes  which  are  a  tax 
upon  all  the  producers,  and  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  to  the  smallest  sum  upon  which  it  can  be  carried 
on,  the  Government  is  safe. 

I  am  a  Southern  but  not  a  sectional  man.  I  cling  with 
great  devotion  to  my  own  State  and  her  institutions,  and  will 
stand  by  them  at  every  hazard.  I  adhere  to,  and  am  ever 
ready  to  defend  the  strict  construction,  States-right  doctrine 
of  the  Virginia  school,  which  proved,  sixty  years  ago,  so  suc¬ 
cessful  a  barrier  to  the  fiood-tide  of  Federal  consolidation 
which  then  threatened  to  engulph  us.  I  repudiate  the  charge 
that  the  practical  tendency  of  such  principles  is  to  disunion. 
If  adhered  to  in  practice,  they  will  prove  the  great  bulwark 
of  the  Constitution.  They  bear  transplanting,  and  are  even 
more  practical  in  Kentucky  than  in  the  Old  Dominion  itself. 
I  appeal  to  every  Representative  from  Virginia  to  come  up 
and  stand  by  Oregon.  Disarm  those  who  would  charge  upor 
the  South,  that  her  vote  for  Kansas  without  the  population 
was,  because  it  was  a  slave  State.  Contradict,  by  a  uni^d 
support  of  Oregon,  the  unjust  charge  of  our  opponents  hat 
we  are  as  sectional  as  they  are ;  but  let  us  show  them,  b  our 
action,  that  the  South,  so  long  as  the  Constitution  is  ipheld, 
will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  no  just  claim  of  protection,  core  from 
whatever  section  of  our  Confederacy  it  .may. 
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